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but even so it needs explanation. The paradox lies in
his allowing himself to feel compassion for criminals, and
in his supposing it possible that their crimes could be
forgiven. Criminality certainly appeared to Christ more
odious and detestable than it appeared to his contempo-
raries. How strange then to find him treating it more
leniently! Those, it appears, whose moral sense was
moderately strong, who hated vice moderately, yet
punished it so severely that they utterly excluded those
who were deeply infected with it from their society
and their sympathy; he who hated it infinitely was, at the
same time.!, the first to regard it as venial, to ivlent towards
it, to parley and make terms with it. lie who thought
most seriously of the disease hold it to be curable, while
those who thought less seriously of it pronounced it
incurable. Those who loved their race a little made war
to the knife against its enemies and oppressors; he who
loved it so much as to die for it, nuule overtures of
peace to them. The half-just judge punished the con-
victed criminal; the thoroughly-just jiukre ofteivd him
forgiveness. Perfect justice here appears to take the very
course which would be taken by injustice.

It is true that the two extremes do in a manner meet.
Christ,, representing the highest humanity, treats crime in
a manner which superficially resembles the treatment of
it by those in whom humanity is at the lowest stage, lie
tolerates it in a certain sense, as it was tolerated before
the institution of law. But the other toleration was bar-
barous, Christ's toleration is the newly revealed virtue of
Mercy.

In explaining this we must once more recur to the
fundamental principle that Christianity is natural fellow-